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three usual heads, the Old, Middle, and New High German. Six- 
teen pages are devoted to O. H. G., in which are discussed the 
territory covered by peoples speaking the O. H. G., the changes 
made in the consonants and vowels, the territory occupied by each 
of the various tribes, and to this is added a catalogue of the ex- 
tant monuments found in O. H. G. Ten pages are devoted to 
M. H. G. which is treated in about the same method as the O. H. 
G. One fact made prominent is that the German language is 
made up of a large number of dialects, which, existing side by 
side for centuries, have remained separate and distinct. Fifty- 
three pages are devoted to New High German, which is discussed 
under the following general heads : i. Extent of territory, 2. The 
Written Language and the Folk-Speech, 3. Unification in a Com- 
mon Literary Language, 4. Uniformity in the Spoken Language, 
5. Some Disadvantages of Uniformity, 6. Characteristics of the 
New High German. In a chapter entitled Inner History of the 
German Language, the author discusses analogy and its influence 
on German. A chapter on the Inadequacy of the Traditional Vo- 
cabulary naturally leads to another on the Amplification of the 
Materials of Speech, which subject is discussed under, 1. Changes 
of meaning, 2. Coinage of new words, 3. Influence of Foreign 
Language on the German. The Special Part is composed of eight 
chapters on the following subjects : 1. New High German Orthog- 
raphy, 2. Accent in German, 3. Doctrine of Sounds in German, 
4. Inflections, 5. Analogy, 6. Syntax, 7. Parts of Speech, 8. 
Proper Names. - - - - The book is preceded by a good Table of 
Contents, but lacks an index. 

R. W. Moore 
Colgate University 

Paragraph-Writing. By Fred N. Scott, Ph. D., University of 
Michigan, and Joseph V. Denney, A. B., Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Boston : Allyn & Bacon. 

The function of the paragraph in English discourse has never 
been definitely settled. By some writers it has been considered a 
most important division, by others as of no importance at all. 
And while its use will remain a matter of personal preference, it 
would be better for our literature if uniformity of opinion as to 
the significance of the paragraph could be attained. There is a 
tendency among modern writers toward laying increased stress 
upon the office of this division of discourse. The authors of 
Paragraph-Writing aim to establish the paragraph in its highest 
possible significance, and in addition, to create a new office for it 
in the teaching of English composition. 

The work is the outgrowth of a pamphlet published, a few years 
ago, in answer to urgent inquiries into the very successful meth- 
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ods of teaching composition employed by the authors, in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. These new methods involve the use of a new 
structural unit, and are based upon the psychological principle of 
Aristotle : "As for the limit fixt by the nature of the case, the 
greatest consistent with simultaneous comprehension is always 
the best." Experiment proved that the unit that comes the near- 
est to fulfilling this requirement is the paragraph. The sentence 
is set aside as too simple and fragmentary to be of value and the 
essay as too complex and cumbersome to be comprehended as a 
whole. Moreover, as good sentences are produced by criticising 
the crude form of statement rather than by planning them before 
hand, it is of little value for students to practise writing isolated 
sentences. But the paragraph, comprehending one topic, but 
only one, comes within the range of the young composer and yet 
furnishes him space for the complete development of an idea. 

Besides the pedagogical reasons for the use of the paragraph 
for class room exercises, there are practical points raised that ar- 
gue toward the same end. Composition should be a daily exercise, 
but the time allowed this department will not permit the prepara- 
tion of an elaborate essay for each recitation, nor has the teacher 
time properly to criticise a large number of extended themes. 
But rather than have hurriedly written essays, it is better to re- 
quire carefully prepared paragraphs, which shall be constructed 
according to well defined laws. Also they should furnish in their 
structure an exact type for the essay, so that the step from one 
to the other shall be easy and natural. 

In Part I the authors define the paragraph and furnish rules 
for arrangement of thought and language as definite as the pecul- 
iarities of the language allow. The two general classes, related 
and isolated paragraphs, are governed by the general laws of 
unity, selection, proportion, sequence, and variety. Considering 
the paragraph the true unit of discourse, the established rules of 
punctuation undergo slight changes which are fully explained and 
illustrated. Paragraph types are classified under three heads, 
expository, argumentative, descriptive or narrative, which, in turn, 
have numerous sub-divisions pointing out the devices that best 
conduce to the fulfilment of their various purposes. 

In Part II the theory of the paragraph is fully developed for 
the benefit of teachers and advanced pupils. It is argued that 
the paragraph should be something more than a device for mak- 
ing an attractive page, or for enabling a reader more readily to 
recover a lost place, else the essay is merely a homogeneous 
mass of words which may be divided as properly in one place as 
in another. In that case, the relation of the paragraph to the 
essay is purely accidental. But with the paragraph raised to the 
dignity of a constituent element of an organic whole, it deserves 
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the same careful study in the arrangement of its parts as is re- 
quired by the essay. 

Part III consists of appendices, which furnish a great variety 
of themes for analysis and subjects for development that are valu- 
able and suggestive. There is also a large number of exact ref- 
erences to the works of popular authors pointing out the best 
examples of good paragraphs. Pure diction and clear statement 
characterize the whole work, while numerous and happy illustra- 
tions for all its principles add greatly to its value. 

E. W. Smith 

Colgate Academy 

The Eighth Book of Vergil's sEneid. Edited for the use of schools 
by John Tetlow, D. Sc. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893. 

Mr. Tetlow's edition of the Eighth Book of the ^Eneid belongs 
to the same series as the edition of the Seventh Book, by Mr. 
Collar, which was noticed in Vol. I of the School Review, p. 503, 
and has the same general features as that work. The story of the 
first seven books of the ^Eneid is told in an introduction of seven 
pages. The text occupies 29 pages and the commentary 58 pages. 
Then follows 17 pages of word groups, and finally the vocabulary 
fills 85 pages more. Beneath the text are printed illustrative 
citations. These are taken for the most part from the range of 
the pupil's reading, but such as come from other sources are not 
difficult, and they are selected with great skill, so that they truly 
illustrate the text and are well calculated to lead the pupil into 
the habit of such comparative study. 

Mr. Tetlow's work is seen at its best in the commentary. Al- 
though the notes are about twice the extent of the text, they 
are not of the sort that supersedes the labor of the pupil, but are 
stimulating and inspiriting, and while they give much that is not 
to be found in any American school edition, they are not beyond 
the comprehension of pupils who read Vergil. It is worth noting 
in this connexion, that in verse 532, ne vero, hospes, ne quaere pro- 
fecto, Mr. Tetlow takes profecto as the participle, understanding 
Pallanti, thus doing away with an old difficulty. 

Twelve illustrations, taken from Rich, are inserted in the notes 
and there are two maps. 

In his preface Mr. Tetlow remarks on the desirableness of in- 
cluding portions of the later books of the ^Eneid in the reading 
even of classes that are to translate not more than six books of 
the poems. The marked difference in character between the first 
six and the last six books makes necessary the reading of some 
portions of the latter, if one is to have an adequate appreciation 
of the poem as a whole. Moreover, the books which relate the 
conquest of the Italian races by .-Eneas have quite as important 



